CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE
IN THE PRIME MINISTER'S ROOM
When Snowden in 1929 was offered the post of Chancellor
of the Exchequer, he had said that he would rather not
undertake it unless there was reasonable hope that the Labour
Government would remain in office long enough to do some-
thing. It would take some time before the members of the
Government really got going in the departments. In the early
days of 1931 the Government had already achieved notable
successes in the field of Home and Foreign affairs, and despite
the darkening depression, was undoubtedly becoming stronger
every day.
Thus it happened that while other Ministers were con-
solidating their positions, MacDonald was gradually sinking
lower in the estimation of the Party.   Ever since the meeting
of the Parliamentary Party on 17 February 1931, the day
following Snowden's sensational speech In the vote of censure
debate, there had been a worsening of the relationship between
the Party and MacDonald.   That meeting was outstanding,
for it marked the date when his alienation from the rest of the
Party became definitely manifest to his supporters.   It was
then that he showed himself quite out of sympathy with the
rest of the Party.   Members were shocked to hear their leader
defend, what was, in effect, the Tory policy that, in view of the
depression, there should be at this time no increase of direct
taxation, but that the economies necessary ought to be made
at the expense of the social services, the poor and the unem-
ployed.   It was an attitude towards the unemployed which
was directly opposite to the promises and policy which had
been decided at every Party Conference.    It was the first
evidence of that strange antipathy, if not hostility, of MacDonald
towards the unemployed, which seemed to develop as the weeks
passed.   This was an astonishing revelation and when Members